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THE  CURREIS'CY  QUESTIOI^. 


What  constitutes  money,  how  did  we  receive  what  we  now 
use,  upon  what  does  its  value  depend,  and  how  shall  we  ar- 
rive at  specie  pa}’ments,  and  how  much  currency  upon  that 
basis  does  the  country  require? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  furnish  an  argument  in  relation  to 
the  propositions  laid  down  concerning  the  several  questions 
constituting  the  whole  question  given  above,  but  rather  to 
present  certain  truths,  so  evident,  or  so  clearly  demonstrable, 
after  mature  reflection,  that  all  who  read  will  finally  arrive 
at  a common  conclusion. 

Money  is  that  which  will  cancel  obligations  among  the 
people  where  it  is  known. 

Gold  and  silver  will  cancel  an  obligation  anywhere  among 
commercial  people. 

The  written  promise  of  responsible  parties  to  pa}'  a certain 
sum  in  gold  or  silver,  on  demand,  or  at  a given  time,  will 
pay  a debt  wherever  that  promise  is  known  to  be  good. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  different  nations  are  of  differ- 
ent values,  and  the  purchaser,  for  instance,  of  indigo  in  Ben- 
gal, must  pay  in  the  coinage  of  Bengal,  or  pay  the  cost  of 
converting  the  coin  or  bullion  in  which  he  wishes  to  pay  for 
the  indigo,  into  Bengal  coins. 

This  cost  may  be  called  value  of  exchange. 

The  cost  of  collecting  a promise  to  pay,  received  in  one 
country  in  payment  of  an  obligation  payable  in  another 
country,  may  also  be  called  value  of  exchange,  and  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  value  of  exchange  on  gold  or  silver, 
between  the  same  countries. 

If  the  coins  of  all  nations  were  of  the  same  value,  the  value 
of  this  class  of  exchange  would  be  reduced  to  cost  of  their 
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transportation  from  one  country  to  another,  and  of  insur- 
ance while  in  transit. 

If  the  promises  of  corporate  bodies  in  one  nation  to  pay, 
were  known  in  another  nation  to  be  convertible  into  gold  or 
silver  coin,  at  will,  at  the  place  of  payment  named,  the  value 
of  this  class  of  exchange  would  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  cost 
of  letter  postage,  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  evident,  that,  so  long  as  it  is  believed  that  these 
promises  made  in  one  country,  will  be  paid  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  promise  in  every  respect,  that  they  will  be 
sought  for  by  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  pay 
their  obligations  with,  wherever  they  may  be  due. 

The  Bank  of  England  lias  established  such  a credit  for 
itself,  and  so  have  many  English  capitalists  and  merchants 
who  have  accounts  with  it.  On  this  account  they  are  able 
to  make  exchanges  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  cost  of 
letter  postage,  or  telegraphic  messages,  and  to  charge  the 
value  of  an  actual  exchange  of  coin,  and  in  many  instances, 
even  more,  as  premium. 

Is  there  such  an  institution  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
one  of  them?  No. 

Is  it  not  of  vital  importance  to  all  our  industries  that 
there  should  be  one?  Because  there  is  none,  the  people 
are  compelled  to  pay  a tribute  on  alt  their  foreign 
purchases,  ranging  from  three  to  ten  per  cent.,  according 
to  where  the  purchases  are  made.  If  a merchant  wants  a 
cargo  of  pepper  from  Singapore,  of  hides  from  Brazil,  or 
of  wool  from  Australia,  he  must  buy  bills  of  exchange  on 
London,  at  a great  cost  to  begin  with.  That  this  condi- 
tion of  things  exists,  that  this  tribute  must  be  paid  to  British 
capitalists,  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  means  or  of  integrity 
on  the  part  of  our  business  men,  but  because  they  have 
been  prevented  by  law,  or  by  the  want  of  a law,  from 
establishing  such  an . institution  as  would  make  the  purchas- 
ing of  exchange  in  Great  Britain  unnecessaiy. 

What  has  the  Congress  done  towards  enabling  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  to  establish  a sound  credit  in 
foreign  markets,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ? 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
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But  has  it  not  done  what  has  proved  to  be  worse  than  noth- 
ing? Has  it  not  establishec^a  currency  for  general  use  which 
has  no  value  excepting  what  the  users  give  to  it,  and 
limited  the  amount  of  it  to  which  the  users  can  give  value, 
and  then  declared  it  to  be  so  poor  that  their  own  Treasury' 
shall  not  take  it  in  payment  for  a certain  class  of  debte  due 
to  it?  Congress  certainly  has  made  a currency  for  the 
people,  and  declared  it,  by  making  it  a legal  tender,  as  good 
as  gold,  but  so  poor  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  receive  it  in  certain  cases. 

In  other  words  it  has  established  a currency  for  commer- 
cial use  in  the  United  States,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  Treasurj'^  shall  not  take  it  in  pajunent  of  certain 
taxes  due  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a relative  condition  of 
government  and  popular  finances  was  established  to  give 
encouragement  to  American  industry,  or  to  American  mer- 
chants, to  labor  for  the  establishment  of  American  credit 
abroad,  on  a sound  basis. 

The  declaration  on  the  reverse  of  every  national  currency 
bill,  that  the  issuers  will  not  take  it  in  paj' ment  of  duties  on 
imports,  surely  is  nothing  less  than  a premium  on  foreign 
credit. 

The  wisdom  and  the  credit  of  a man  who  should  refuse  to 
take  his  own  notes  when  due,  at  their  declared  value,  in  pay- 
ments due  to  him,  would  be  called  in  question  without  much 
hesitation  in  an}'  community.- 

If  Congress  has  done  something  concerning  the  currency, 
and,  as  it  appears,  has  done  nothing  towards  improving  it 
in  almost  ten  years,  what  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  effect  of 
what  it  did  dol  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  taking  from  the 
people,  their  entire  currency,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  that  is,  the  federal  officials  ; and 
stranger  things  have  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
than  would  hai3pen  if  the  American' people  should  find  them- 
selves without  a dollar  of  currency  upon  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands,  at  a time  when  the}'  might  most  stand  in 
need  of  it.  The  fact  is,  what  they  now  use,  and  that  upon 
which  it  is  immediately  founded,  is  entirely  beyond  their 
control. 
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To  be  convinced  that  the  proposition  stated  above,  viz., 
“ the  currency  has  no  value  excepting  what  the  users  give  to 
it,”  is  practically  true,  we  have  onl}’^  to  consider  that  if  the 
users  should  decline  to  give  their  notes  for  it,  or  to  take  it 
in  payment  of  dues,  it  would  buy  nothing  and  be  of  no  value 
to  the  makers  and  holders,  or  to  the  community. 

The  case  is  different  with  a gold  and  silver  currency  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  because  by  the  consent  of  the  nations 
it  is  good  for  a certain  value  in  exchange  for  property  all 
the  world  over. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  currency  of  the 
country  was  supplied  by  State  banks,  which  were  founded 
upon  a specie-paying  basis,  and  which  always  carried  suffi- 
cient specie  to  enable  them  to  meet  all  current  demands. 

These  banks  were  obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
because  so  many  of  their  depositors,  alarmed  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  sought  to  withdraw  their  deposits  in  coin. 

Coin  became  scarce,  because  those  who  had  it  would  not 
part  with  it  excepting  at  a great  premium. 

Shortly  after  suspension,  the  banks  began  loaning  their  cur- 
rency to  their  customers,  who  used  it  freely  in  making  their 
exchanges,  and  to  meet  their  maturing  obligations,  and  it  is 
now,  and  may  forever  remain  an  open  question,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  government  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  buying  and  selling  of  gold,  or  any  exchange 
thereof,  excepting  on  a par  with  the  currency,  to  which  it  could 
have  given  full  credit  by  pledging  its  own  bonds  for  any  sums 
it  should  borrow  of  the  banks  issuing  it,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  conditions  upon  which  the  precious  metals  should 
be  exported,  than  to  have  issued  government  notes  and  de- 
clare them  legal  tenders. 

This  course  would  have  re(iuh’ed  no  greater  stretch  of 
power  than  was  exercised  when  the  people  were  compelled  to 
to  take  government  notes  as  legal  tenders,  with  the  refusal 
of  the  government  that  issued  them,  to  take  them  in  payment 
of  duties  on  imports,  printed  on  the  back  of  each  note. 

Such  action  by  the  government  would  have  stopped  the 
hoarding  of  gold  and  silver,  excepting  in  rare  cases,  because 
the  hoarders  would  have  lost  the  interest  on  all  they  hid  away, 
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and  as  such  men  proverbially  care  but  little  for  the  prin- 
cipal, so  long  as  the  interest  is  promptly  paid,  the  loss  would 
have  proved  a sure  bar  to  the  extensive  hoarding  of  coin. 

Many  statesmen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration,  thought,  and  still  think  that  this  plan  would 
have  been  better  than  the  one  that  Avas  adopted. 

But  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  thought  differently. 

The  government  issued  its  notes  and  its  bonds,  and  made 
the  notes  legal-tenders. 

The  people  took  them  in  payment  of  government  obliga- 
tions, but  upon  their  own  terms. 

For  all  the  supplies  required  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  pay  two  to  three  prices. 

The  little  word  “except”  on  the  green  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment notes,  cost  the  country  more  than  a thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  during  the  war,  .and  has  cost  it  half  as  much 
more  since  its  close. 

It  now  causes  a tax  of  10  per  cent.,  on  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country. 

If  this  proposition  is  not  denied,  there  ma}^  be  some  per- 
sons who  cannot  readily  comprehend  how  it  can  be  true. 
Noav  let  us  inquire,  and  in  order  to  do  so  plainly,  let  us  strip 
the  question  of  all  reference  to  large  figures,  and  to  nations 
with  great  names,  and  to  export  and  import  duties,  and  so  on. 

There  shall  be  two  towns,  separated  bj'  a line,  which  shall 
be  a river.  In  one  of  these  towns  there  shall  be  a sj’stem  of 
currency  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  other,  a currenc}' 
like  that  of  this  country.  There  shall  be  a wagon-maker 
in  each  town,  engaged  in  supplying  the  Rio-Market  with 
wagons.  The  one  buys  his  lumber,  iron,  paint,  and  labor 
with  gold,  the  other  with  a currency  worth  10  per  cent,  less 
than  gold. 

The  latter  makes  10  wagons  a day  and  receives  $1,000  net, 
in  gold  for  them.  The  former,  because  he  builds  upon  a gold 
basis,  buys  10  per  cent,  more  lumber,  iron,  paint  and  labor 
for  the  same  mone}",  sells  11  wagons,  and  receives  $1,100  in 
gold,  for  what  he  sold.  It  requires  no  argument  to  shoAV, 
that,  when  this  trade  comes  to  competition,  the  wagon-maker 
who  works  under  a debased  currency,  must  go  to  the  wall. 
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As  surely  as  such  a tax  on  the  business  of  an  individual, 
would  ruin  him  in  competition  with  his  fellows  not  so  taxed, 
so  surely  will  it  ruin  the  industry  of  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  other  countries  not  so  taxed,  and  when 
that  is  ruined,  the  Treasury  will  be  beggared,  and  it  is  so 
near  to  beggar}^  now,  that  its  condition,  and  how  to  relieve 
it,  is  a source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  Secretary. 

Many  people  properly  think  that  a return  to  specie  pay- 
ments would  remedy  all  the  evils  under  which  the  country  is 
staggering,  but  propose  to  have  it  done  according  to  law, 
on  a certain  day  in  the  future,  fully  believing  that  such  a 
course  would. till  the  Treasury  vaults  with  gold  and  silver. 

Why  not  pass  a law  that  the  people  shall  import  laces 
and  silks  from  Europe  to  a given  extent,  annually,  and  pay 
duties  thereon  in  gold  and  silver,  equal  to  wants  of  the 
Treasur}'. 

Or,  what  would  be  as  sensible  as  eitlier  of  the  above 
propositions,  let  it  be  enacted  that  all  the  gold  in  the  countr}' 
should  be  exchanged  for  government  notes,  at  par. 

Better  still,  let  all  the  “ mortgages”  which  Jay  Cooke  & Co. 
as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  placed  upon  “every 
farm  in  the  United  States,”  be  foreclosed,  and  the  gold  in 
which  they  are  payable  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of  “the 
government.” 

When  the  war  was  upon  us  it  appeared  to  be  necessary  to 
do  a great  many  things  which  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  they  were 
then  submitted  to,  they  must  be  submitted  to  now. 

There  is  no  question  prominently  and  constantly  before 
the  public  which  appears  to  be  clothed  in  more  mysterj^,  than 
that  relating  to  the  finances — to  the  circulating  medium — 
the  currencj'  of  the  country. 

It  may  not  be  beyond  our  comprehension,  if  we  consider 
it  sufficiently  in  detail. 

What  brought  currency  into  existence  ? 

The  necessities  arising  from  traffic  between  individuals  of 
the  same  community  and  between  merchants  in  different 
and  distant  communities.  What  is  it?  We  may  best 
answer  this  question  by  showing  what  jt  is  not.  Whether 
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we  speak  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  promises  to  pay  issued 
by  individuals  or  corporations,  it  is,  of  itself,  in  no  sense 
whatever,  wealth,  and  has  none  of  the  properties  of 
wealth.  The  art  of  man  cannot  convert  it  into  anything 
that  will  support  life,  or  make  existence  more  com- 
fortable, than  other  things  to  be  obtained  Avith  less  labor. 
It  is  that  which  the  people  consent  to  take  in  exchange  for 
their  property,  or  their  promises  to  pay,  for  which  their  en- 
tire property  stands  pledged,  and  its  stability  and  value  de- 
pend on  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  exchange 
their  products  fast  enough  to  meet  their  maturing  obligations* 

This  proposition  may  not  appear  to  be  true  at  first  sight, 
but  it  is  so  nevertheless. 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  as  easy  to  loan  gold,  as  notes,  and 
that  no  notes  would  be  issued  unless  a bank  having  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  in  gold,  had  the  legal 
right  to  issue  a certain  amount  of  notes  in  exchange  for  com- 
mercial paper  in  excess  of  its  gold  capital. 

The  customers  of  a bank  are  its  depositors. 

When  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  make 
exchanges  of  their  productions  in  time  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions becomes  impaired,  these  depositors  and  the  holders 
of  the  issues  of  the  bank  seek  to  exchange  them  for  the  coin 
which  the  bank  has  promised  to  pay  therefor.  The  only 
course  left  for  the  bank  to  pursue  in  such  a case,  is  to  pay 
gold  until  public  confidence  is  restored,  or  pay  none  until  it 
is  regained. 

It  might  be  possible,  but  not  convenient  or  easy  for  the 
mason,  the  blacksmith,  miller,  wheelwright,  carpenter,  ma- 
chinist, farmer,  planter  and  manufacturer,  to  exchange  labor 
and  productions  with  each  other,  and  to  give  their  notes 
promising  to  pay  the  difference  in  the  values  exchanged  in 
more  of  the  same,  or  other  commodity,  at  a given  price,  but 
it  might  be  quite  impossible  to  dmde  those  promises  into 
small  parts  to  pay  other  small  bills  with. 

For  instance,  the  manufacturer  Avill  purchase  of  the 
farmer  10,000  pounds  of  wool,  for  $7,500,  and  pay  there- 
for $2,500  in  cloth  at  a certain  price,  and  give  a promise 
to  pay  the  remaining  $5,000  due,  in  the  same  kind  of  cloths, 
at  the  same  price,  at  a certain  time. 
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The  farmer  might  pay  a part  of  his  creditors  in  cloth,  but 
some  of  them  might  prefer  to  take  his  promises  to  pay  in 
cloth  when  he  got  it.  ' 

Men  were  accustomed  to  do  business  in  this  way,  and  I 
well  remember  the  time,  but  when  their  transactions  had 
become  larger  and  more  frequent,  they  sought  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time,  and  the  trouble,  and  the  danger  of 
counterfeits,  b}'  appointing  reliable  men  from  their  num- 
ber, who  should,  upon  certain  conditions,  exchange  the 
individual  promises  afloat  in  the  community  for  those  of  their 
own,  in  such  large  or  small  pieces  as  might  be  called  for. 
In  this  wa}'  banks  of  issue  came  into  existence.  They  sprung 
from  the  public  convenience  and  necessity.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  public  who  use  the  issues  of  the  banks,  even  when 
founded  on  a specie-paying  basis,  in  the  settlement  of  their 
transactions,  in  one  way  or  another  give  to  a portion  of 
these  issues  the  only  value  they  possess. 

It  seems  then  that  public  convenience  and  necessity  now 
demand  that  there  should  be  banks  of  issue  and  deposit, 
with  a fair  proportion  of  their  capital  paid  in  in  coin,  and 
that  they  should  be  of  sufficient  character  and  ability  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public  at  the  right  time,  at  a fair  price  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business,  and  be  amenable  to  one  in- 
stitution  as  a common  head,  and  to  which  their  circulation 
should  be  returned  for  redemption  whenever  necessary,  and 
whose  issues  should  be  convertible  into  coin  (or  government 
bonds  at  the  option  of  the  holder,)  on  demand. 

Such  a system  would  have  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  all  that  is  necessary — the  confidence  of  the  public — to 
insure  success  in  every  respect. 

The  people  have  accepted  the  present  system  on  account 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth ; but  they  have  never  bestowed  any  confidence 
on  it  beyond  what  they  felt  compelled  for  the  time  being  to 
give  to  it. 

And  why  not  ? 

Because  the  National  Banking  Law  is  an  unconstitutional 
act. 

The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  coin  money 
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and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

It  prohibits  the  States  from  coining  money  and  from 
emitting  bills  of  credit. 

It  follows,  then,  according  to  Art.  X,  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit  not  being 
delegated  to  the  United  States,  and  being  prohibited  to  the 
States,  that  the  only  power  to  issue  such  bills  rests  with 
the  people.  No  one  will  for  a moment  contend 
that  the  people  have  delegated  to  either  the  general  or 
state  governments,  the  power  to  declare  a piece  of  green 
paper  on  which  is  printed  a promise  to  give  another  piece 
just  like  it,  for  it,  at  no-time,  nowhere,  a legal-tender  for 
debts  between  individuals,  especially  when  the  government 
issuing  it,  says,  it  will  not  take  it  in  payment  of  its  own 
dues. 

If  the  government  has  this  authority,  it  has  the  power 
to  make  a barrel  of  flour,  a bale  of  cotton,  or  a barrel  of 
molasses  legal-tenders  for  a given  sum  each,  whether  it  be 
for  $1,000  or  $5,000,  and  there  would  be  no  less  propriet}'  in 
this  act  than  in  the  other.  (See  Rep.  of  Sec.  of  Treas.,  ’65.) 

Because  the  making  of  the  paper,  the  printing  of  the  bills, 
their  issue  and  cancellation  is  likely  to  be  intrusted  to  irre- 
sponsible politicians,  not  too  much  celebrated  for  their  in- 
tegrity, and  opens  a wide  door  for  fraud  and  peculation. 

Because  it  indirectly  does  what  it  cannot  do  directly, 
which  is  contrary  to  good  equity,  and  very  repugnant  to  the 
good  sense  and  morality  of  the  people.  It  prevents  the 
people,  by  onerous  taxation  arising  through  injudicious  legis- 
lation, from  doing  what  they  alone  have  the  right  to  do,  and 
have  done  always  under  their  own  laws  in  their  own  States. 
It  has  indirectly  abolished  the  right  of  the  people  to  issue, 
under  their  State  laws,  their  own  bills  of  credit,  and  therefore 
strikes  a fatal  blow  at  the  very  foundations  upon  which  the 
business  relations  of  the  people  are  established.  (Sec.  19.) 

Because  after  destroying  these  foundations,  it  built  others 
which  were  not  only  unsound,  but  erected  a structure  there- 
on unsuited  to  use,  and  which  has  taxed  the  entire  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  people  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per 
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Bilniiin  to  maintain  it.  It  has  done  this  in  that  it  has  forced 
upon  the  country,  as  legal  tenders,  a currency  which  it  de- 
clares, on  the  back  ‘of  every  piece  of  it,  it  will  not  take, 
because  it  is  not  as  good  as  gold  : and  in  this  way  has  pre- 
vented a return  to  specie  payments,  and  has  so  maintained  a 
difference  in  value  between  it  and  gold  of  more  than  ten  per 
cent. 

Because  with  this  currency  in  the  way,  under  a law  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  any  other,  specie  payments 
can  never  be  resumed  by  government  or  people,  and  specie 
payments  must  be  resumed,  if  wc  would  e§cape  the  tax  of 
the  difference  between  gold  value  and  currency  value  on  our 
industry. 

Because  it  encourages  the  growth  of  ideas  vitally  repug- 
nant to  the  existence  of  Republican  institutions,  and  widens 
the  distance  between  the  people  and  the  Government. 

. It  teaches  the  doctrine  that  in  this  republic  there  can  be  a 
distinction  between  the  people  and  the  Government.  It 
provides  one  kind  of  money  for  the  people  and  another  for 
the  Government,  with  a difference  in  value  between  them  of 
ten  per  cent,  against  the  people. 

Because  it  continues  a vast  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  of  the  general  Government  not  now  necessary. 

Because  it  empowers  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
national  banks  each  to  borrow  three-fifths  of  the  capital  of 
the  bank  in  which  they  are  interested,  which  they  can  loan 
under  cover,  to  others  at  any  rate  of  interest  thej’  can 
get,  (see  Sec.  35),  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  institution  may  be  located.  (See  Sec.  46.) 

Because,  between  the  law  and  the  notes  issued  by  the 
national  banks  under  it,  or  both,  there  is  an  appearance,  if 
not  of  fraud,  at  least  of  deception,  practiced  upon  the  people. 
According  to  the  law  the  face  of  each  note  bears  the  promise 
of  the  bank  to  pay  (the  amount  of  the  note)  on  demand, 
(see  Sec.  18.)  Sec.  25  (and  a good  many  more  sections) 
provides  what  shall  happen  in  case  “ any  such  association 
shall  at  any  time  fail  to  redeem,  in  the  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  any  of  its  circulating  notes.” 

Let  us  see  what  would  occur  in  case  payment  was  demand- 
ed of  “ such  an  association,”  of  a ten-dollar  note.  The  de- 
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inandor  would  get  another  ten-dollar  note,  good  and  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  but  still  a ten-dollar 
note  of  “ such  an  association.”  After  a dozen  such  trials 
[he  might  get  a Government  note  or  greenback,  paj’^able  in 
Washington.  If  he  considered  this  money  more  lawfuller 
than  the  others,  and  should  go  to  Washington  and  demand 
payment  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  could  be 
told  that  payment  was  promised  but  the  time  when  it  was  to 
be  fulfilled  was  not  set  down  with  that  promise. 

If  he  should  go  to  “ such  an  association  ” with  two-thirds 
of  its  currency  and  demand  payment  and  not  receive  it,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  wind  up  the  association,  and  get 
for  his  notes  what  the  federal  officials  might  see  fit  to  compel 
him  to  take,  whenever  they  got  ready  to  pay  it  according  to 
law,  or  regulations  made  by  themselves.  (See  sections  25, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  and  so  on). 

Because  it  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  never  will. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  people  do  not  like 
the  law  and  the  currency  made  under  it. 

They  are  good  reasons  why,  not  that  it  should  be  repealed^ 
but  why  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  people  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  plan  for  the  currency,  for  it,  and  so  return 
* to  specie  payments. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  only  waj’s  in  which  specie 
payments  can  be  resumed. 

All  the  others  are  fraught  with  danger. 

To  that  branch  of  the  question  which  raises  the  inquiry 
how  much  money  will  supply  the  legitimate  wants  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  easy  to  reply  in  exact  terras.  We  have 
in  sight,  however,  some  important  landmarks,  which  will 
serve  to  guide  us  to  a correct  conclusion. 

I believe  it  is  true,  that  both  the  quantity  and  the  value 
thereof,  of  all  the  raw  and  manufactured  products  which  we 
can  sell  in  foreign  markets  is  determined  by  the  demand, 
and  the  ability  to  pay  for  them,  in  those  markets.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  we  should  have  money  enough,  and  cheap 
enough,  to  enable  us  to  easily  and  promptly  supply  those 
demands.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  any  excess  of  money 
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beyond  that  quantity  ■U^ould  injuriously  aflfect  any  of  those 
industries  engaged  in  producing  these  articles  for  export, 
or  any  other  interest  excepting  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  the  money  to  loan. 

So  far  as  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned then,  it  is  evidently  better  to  have  in  this  country  an 
abundance,  than  a deficiency  of  money. 

I do  not  suppose  it  will  be  denied,  in  respect  to  the  inland 
trade  of  the  United  States,  that  demand  is  the  best  known 
regulator  of  supply,  and  that  the  finding  of  the  true  relations 
between  these  two  difierent  elements  must  be  left  to  the  skill 
of  the  men  who  do  the  business  of  the  country.  Certainly  it 
is  not  in  the  province  of  Government  to  find  it,  or  to  regu- 
late it.  It  is  and  must  be  left  to  the  people.  So  is,  and 
must  be,  the  supplying  of  the  demands  for  productions  of  all 
sorts.  It  takes  money,  and  immense  quantities  of  it,  to  sup- 
ply these  demands.  Who  knows  better  than  the  people  who 
do  the  business,  how  much  money  it  takes  to  transact  it,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  left  to  them  to  determine  this  amount, 
and  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  and  to 
whom  it  should  be  loaned  ? Unless  it  can  be  shown  from 
laws,  certain  in  their  operation,  that  sound  business  men 
will  hire  and  pay  for  the  use  of  money  which  they  do  not 
think  can  be  safely  and  profitably  used  in  their  business, 
then  it  must  be  true  that  an  excess  of  money  for  the  use  of 
inland  and  foreign  business,  is  better  for  the  country  than 
a deficiency.  But  the  Congress  has  practically  said  to  the 
people,  these  things  may  be  true.  Here  is  so  much  cur- 
rency, it  is  all  you  can  have ; you  must  do  your  business 
with  it,  or  let  it  go  undone.  It  is  poor,  we  know,  but  is  good 
enough  for  you,  excepting  for  certain  taxes,  which  you  must 
pay  in  gold.  It  calls  for  bricks,  but  has  locked  up  the  clay- 
beds  from  those  whom  it  expects  to  make  the  bricks. 

There  is  another  important  class  of  trade,  now  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  which  the  currency  or  mone}’^  of 
the  country  is  closely  related,  and  that  is  the  import  trade. 

It  is  probably  true  beyond  question,  that  the  amount  of 
currency  in  this  country  has  but  little  to*  do  with  the  impor- 
tations, and  that  importations  of  foreign  goods  will  be  made 


so  long  as  they  can  be  imported  and  sold  for  a profit,  or  with- 
out loss  to  the  foreign  producer  or  manufacturer,  and  that  so 
long  as  our  importations  exceed  our  exports,  we  shall  be 
called  on  for  gold  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and 
that  so  long  as  we  are  constant  exporters  of  gold,  bej'oud  its 
production,  so  long  shall  we  be  liable  to  the  occurrence  of 
suspension  panics,  whether  we  have  much  or  little  Currency. 
There  are  but  two  waj’s,  no,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  to 
regulate  the  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries,  and  that 
is  by  the  law,  because  the  trade  itself  is,  in  one  sense,  the 
creature  of  the  law,  and  is  governed  by  and  subject  to  it. 
A judicious  revenue  tariff,  properly  discriminating  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  American  industry,  can  alone  reach 
the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country'  and  others. 

Such  a tariff,  and  plenty  of  cheap  money  convertible  into 
gold,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  would  soon  make  this 
country  the  best  market  in  the  world  to  buy  in,  and  a fair 
one  to  sell  in. 

But  how  much  money  should  Ave  have  ? 

It  is  ^vident  that  a little  more  or  a little  less  than  a given 
quantity  sufficiently  large,  will  make  little  or  no  difference  to 
the  whole  country ; but  what  is  also  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance, it  is  also  evident  that  as  the  population  are  the  crea- 
tors of  growing  wealth,  and  the  users  of  money,  the  money 
of  the  country  should  bear  a constant  ratio  to  the  population, 
and  no  currency  scheme  that  does  not  embody  in  it  this  fea- 
ture, will  long  answer  the  demands  of  the  public. 

If  we  refer  to  the  older  countries  Avhere  currency  is  based 
upon  si^ecie,  for  the  ratio  which  exists  between  their  banking 
capital  and  population,  w'e  find  it  to  be  as  24  to  1.  The 
greater  extent  of  our  country,  and  of  our  agidcultural  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  our  people, 
makes,  if  an}-  change  is  to  be  made,  a greater  ratio  desirable, 
say  of  26  to  1.  This  would  give  us  a banking  capital  of 
$1,100,000,000. 

With  the  plan  for  an  Exchequer,  designed  by  Mr.  London, 
of  New  York,  as  seen  below,  it  would  be  easy  to  merge 
the  present  National  Banking  system  in  it,  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  credit,  or  currency,  and  return  to  specie  pay- 
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ments  and  to  the  system  contemplated  by  our  federal  compaet. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  Mr.  London’s  views  at  length  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Exchequer,  which  in  many  respects  corre- 
sponds with  the  laws  under  which  the  Bank  of  England  is 
now  conducted,  can  obtain  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  “The 
Exchequer  explained  and  vindicated  by  the  author  of  the 
Bill,  D.  H.  London,  1873.”  by  addressing  him  at  63  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

GEO.  F.  WILSON. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  4,  1873. 


BILL  FOR  THE  EXCHEQUER. 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States  of  America^  in  Coyigress  assembled^ 

That and  such  others  as  may  associate  with 

them  under  this  act,  are  hereb}'  created  and  declared  a body 
corporate  and  politic,  by  the  style  and  under  the  name  of 
“ The  Governor  and  Managers  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
United  States  of  America,’’  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and 
be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State  thereof,  and  have 
perpetual  succession  ; to  have,  make  and  use  a common  seal, 
and  the  same  to  change,  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure ; to 
ordain  and  establish  such  by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  fit  and  necessary,  and  generally  to  exe- 
cute all  and  every  corporate  power  and  privilege  necessary 
to  caiT3"  into  full  operation  the  corporation  hereb}^  created  ; 
provided  that  such  b^’-laws  and  ordinances,  regulations,  pow- 
ers and  privileges  be  not  in  contravention  of  the  laws  or  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Second^  The  input  or  capital  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Managers  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
shall  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each. 

Third,  Books  of  subscription  shall  be  open  at  such  time 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  corporators,  in  the  following 
cities,  under  the  supervision  of  three  commissioners  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  the  corporators,  viz  : Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts ; New  York;  Philadelphia,  Penns3'lvania ; Balti- 
more, Mar3'land  ; Washington  Cit3^  District  of  Columbia; 
Richmond,  Virginia;  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Savan- 
nah, Georgia;  Mobile,  Alabama;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Galveston,  Texas  ; Memphis,  Tennessee  ; Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky ; Cincinnati,  Ohio ; Chicago,  Illinois ; Saint  Louis, 
Missouri;  San  Francisco,  California;  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Portland,  Maine;  Concord,  New  Hampshire ; 
Rutland,  Vermont,  and  in  such  other  places  in  the 
United  States  as  a majority  of  the  corporators  shall 
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appoint  for  the  purpose ; and  said  subscription  shall 
be,  payable,  three-fourths  in  the  legal-tender  notes  issued 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  one-fourth  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States.  Ten  per  cent,  upon  each  share  sub- 
scribed, shall  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  the  subscription, 
three-fourths  in  legal-tenders  and  one-quarter  in  coin,  pro- 
vided such  subscription  be  made  hona  fide  by  residents  of 
the  United  States,  otlierwise,  the  whole  must  be  coin  ; and 
provided,  moreover,  that  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
capital  shall  at  all  times  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 

States.  If  after  the  books  have  been  kept  open  for 

days,  and  the  whole  capital  be  not  subscribed,  then  any 
national  bank  now  existing,  may  subscribe,  on  the  same 
terms,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  capital,  and  consolidate 
and  become  merged  into  this  corporation,  provided  that  it 
thereby  abandons  its  present  organization  and  winds  ujo  its 
present  existence,  and  its  owners  accept  in  lieu  of  their 
present  shares  in  any  such  bank,  shares  in  this  corporation 
of  equal  value  ; but  no  bank  now  existing  can  exercise  this 
privilege  without  the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  of  the  Governor  and  Managers  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  United  States.  If  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
shares  are  subscribed  upon  the  terms  mentioned,  then  the 
number  of  shares  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Fourth,  The  commissioners  shall  deliver  the  books  of  sub- 
scription and  the  moneys  received  by  them  to  the  corpora- 
tors, who  shall  thereupon  call  a meeting  of  the  proprietors 
after  giving  thirt}'  da3's’  notice  thereof,  in  one  newspaper  at 
least,  in  each  of  the  cities  named  above  ; said  meeting  shall 
be  in  the  city  of  ^ew  York,  and  the  corporators  shall  then 
elect,  each  share  voting  one  vote,  a board  of  nine  managers 
for  the  chief  office,  which  is  hereby  located  in  New  York,  and 
five  for  each  branch,  one  of  which  shall  be  established  in  each 
State. 

Fifth,  The  board  of  managers  at  the  chief  office,  shall,  b}' 
a majority  vote,  elect  the  governor  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  one  y’ear,  and  the  board  of  managers  at  each  branch 
shall,  in  like  manner  make  an  election  of  one  of  their  number 
for  the  same  period.  The  capital  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
proprietors  as  follow's : To  the  chief  office  in  New  York, 

$ ; Boston,  S ; Philadelphia,  $ ; Baltimore, 

8 ; Charleston,  S.  C.,  8 ; Savannah,  8 ; Mo- 
bile, 8 ; New  Orleans,  8 ; Memphis,  8 ; Gal- 
veston, 8 ; Saint  Louis,  8 ; Louisville,  8 ; Cin- 


cinnati 8 — 
Portland,  8- 
8 


Chicago,  8 

Richmond,  Va.,  8- 


San  Francisco,  8- 


Providence,  R.  I. 
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Sixth,  The  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  divided 
into  two  departments,  the  one  for  the  business  of  banking 
exclusively,  including  the  discounts  of  negotiable  notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  drafts,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  which  is 
hereby  limited  to  twice  the  capital  in  amount,  except  upon 
obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  interest  for  thirt}'  days, 
provided  that  not  over  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  may 
in  the  discretion  of  the  governor  and  managers,  in  addition 
thereto,  be  advanced  upon  productive  stocks  or  bonds  pay- 
ing 7 per  cent,  annual  dividends  for  a period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  which  is  likewise  fixed  as  the  longest  period  for  which 
an}'  loan  or  discount  can  be  made.  The  other  department  shall 
be  the  issue  department,  whicii  shall  consist  of  three  commis- 
sioners for  the  chief  office,  and  three  for  each  branch  office. 
One  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ; one  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  office  is  located,  and  one  by  the  governor 
and  managers  of  the  office  or  branch  for  which  he  shall  act. 
Said  commissioners  shall  give  security  in  such  sum  as  the 
proprietors  shall  name,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  as  is  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  hold  their  office  for 
one  3'ear. 

Seventh,  The  commissioners  of  the  igsue  department  shall 
issue  notes  to  the  banking  department  whenever  the  said 
banking  department  shall  deliver  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount' required, 

and  the  other  three-fourths  in  four  per  cent.  — bonds  of 

the  United  States,  until  the  issue  shall,  in  the  aggregate, 
reach  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; and  for  all  issues 
thereafter,  the  commissioners  of  the  issue  department  shall 
require  one  dollar  in  coin  and  two  of  Government  bonds,  till 
the  sum  so  issued  shall  reach  two  hundred  millions  more,  and 
then  they  shall  require  one  dollar  of  coin  for  each  dollar  in 
Government  bonds,  till  the  additional  sum  shall  reach  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  more  ; and  then,  if  any  notes  be 
issued  they  shall  require  one  dollar  in  coin  for  each  dollar 
of  notes  issued.  Each  note  shall  be  for  five  dollars  or  some 
multiple  thereof,  and  shall  be  in  the  words,  “The  Governor 
and  Managers  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  will  pay  to or  bearer, dollars,  at 

or  in  New  York.”  If  issued  at  any  branch,  which  shall  be 
the  extent  of  the  issues  for  such  branch,  but  if  issued  to  the 
chief  office,  then  they  shall  be  paj'able  at  the  chief  office ; 
but  all  notes,  whether  issued  % a branch  or  chief  office, 
shall  be  a legal-tender  for  any  debt  due  to  the  Exchequer  at 
any  office,  or  branch  thereof.  Said  notes  shall  be  payable 
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in  gold  coin  at  the  branch  where  issued,  or  at  the  chief  office 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  if  not  so  paid  by  the  banking 
or  issue  department,  shall  work  a forfeiture  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  by  this  act. 

Eighth^  The  Governor  and  Managers  of  the  Exchequer  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  shall  keep  open  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  at  the  chief  office  in  New  York,  and  all  its 
branches,  both  departments,  from  9 o’clock  A.  M.  till  3 
o’clock  P.  M.,  each  day,  excepting  Sundays,  Christmas  and 
Fourth  of  July,  and  shall  receive  on  deposit,  subject  to 
checks  or  drafts  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States, 
payable  in  coin  or  exchequer  notes  at  the  option  of  the 
holders  thereof,  all  monies  received  by  the  Government  for 

internal  taxes,  duties,  or  lor  any  other  purpose, and 

from  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1876,  a bonus  of  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  out  of  any  dividend  which  may  be 
declared  reckoned  upon  tlie  capital  of  the  Exchequer,  shall 
be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  liquidation  of  all  taxes  on  the  capital  or  dividend. 

Ninths  Accounts  may  be  kept  with  individual,  copartner- 
ships, or  incorporated  companies,  upon  such  terms  as  the 
governor  and  managers  shall  prescribe,  provided  no  interest 
or  other  bonus  shall  be  allowed  for  moneys  deposited  or  any 
evidence  of  debt. 

Tenths  Transfers  of  money  from  one  office  to  another  shall 
be  made  either  by  letter  or  check,  in  lieu  of  coin  or  exchequer 
notes,  at  a charge  of  not  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
Letters  of  credit,  or  certificates  of  deposits,  in  lieu  of  coin  or 
exchequer  notes,  may  be  issued,  having  not  over  ten  days  to 
run,  payable  at  any  office,  provided  such  letters  of  credit,  or 
certificate  of  deposit,  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer 
and  be  payable  in  coin  or  exchequer  notes,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder. 

Eleventh^  Loans  may  be  negotiated  for  any  of  the  States, 
and  the  charge  therefor  shall  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  at 
any  time,  sell,  through  the  Exchequer,  any  of  its  obligations 
to  redeem  them,  but  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  any  sale, 
redemption,  or  ti'ansfers  of  credits,  or  moneys  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  the  deposits  ami  disbursements  of  that 
Government  is  made  through  the  Exchequer. 

Twelfth^  The  governor  and  managers,  as  well  as  the  com- 
missioners of  the  issue  department,  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  proprietors  shall  name,  shall  each  in  his  own  right 
hold  at  least  five  shares  of  the  capital  of  the  Exchequer  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  no  one  who  shall  not  have 
held  the  shares  upon  which  he  may  wish  to  vote,  either  in  his 
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own  name  or  as  proxy  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  for  at 

least days  prior  to  general  or  called  meeting,  shall  be 

entitled  to  vote  thereon nor  shall  any  proxy,  or  letter,  or 
power  of  attorney,  be  valid  unless  executed  in  due  form  with- 
in   days  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  vote  is  to  be  cast. 

Thirteenth,  Whenever  the  Exchequer  shall  deliver  legal- 
tender  notes  of  the  United  States,  stamped  “Cancelled  by 
the  Exchequer,”  or  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
payable'[in  coin  or  Exchequer  notes,  at  the  option  of  the 

Government  creditor,  in  amount  not  less  than  $ at  any 

one  time,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver 
four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Government  for  a like  amount, 

provided  the  aggregate  does  not  exceed  $ , if  the  bonds 

are  not  previously  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Those  who  believe  it  to  be  the  dut}^  of  Congress  to  take 
some  measures  to  place  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a 
better  condition  than  it  now  occupies,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  |)etition,  with  their 
place  of  residence,  and  after  signing  it,  and  getting  as  many 
of  their  friends  to  do  so  as  is  possible,  to  send  it  to  I).  H. 
London,  Esq.,  No.  63  Broadway,  New  York. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of 

and  vicinity,  respectfully  ask  the  consideration  of  the  above 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Exchequer. 


